This magazine is created and published on the 
Indigenous land of The Eora Nation, of which 
sovereignty was never ceded. 


We ask to pay respect to all Indigenous Peoples both 
past, present and future. This land was and always 
will be Aboriginal Land. 


Time Capsule I. dandelion wish. 


First of all, thank you for opening this! Plinky Plonky has 
officially been around for three years now, and there are no 
plans to slow down! Let me try to keep this brief: firstly, 
welcome to Issue 09 — ‘Past’. I wanted to make an issue 
with a versatile theme that offers a chance to be more 
playful with design. Also, it a themes that can be built upon 
for the following issues— I wonder what those could be... I 
think it’s successful, but you can be the judge of that. 

Issue 09 — ‘Past’ beckons you to keep reading with some 
of the visual choices we made, but also with the quality of 
the writing. I’m proud of these pieces. They're playfully— 
ideas of longing, melancholia, or a ‘killer vibe’ 

Plinky Plonky is young, independently run by yours 
truly, and it feels like such an honour, surreal even! Plinky 
Plonky is a place for publishing writing and creative 
experiments. That’s special, ’m proud of that and that'll 
never change. Maybe one day Plinky Plonky will grow 
monumentally and this introduction will be a time capsule. 
Of a dream I had, a manifestation, a wish upon a 
dandelion. 

So, my name is Thierry. I’m the Plinky Plonky guy. This 
is my face— as a child and as now. If you see me, come and 
say hi! And I hope to work with you in the future. Send 
writing for subsequent issues, tell me about your creative 
idea, and let’s do it with Plinky Plonky! Plinky Plonky is 
here for you, and I can’t wait for what's to come next. # 


Let’s time travel together, 29/04/24 | 12:11PM 
Thierry St. Quintin, Plinky Plonky creator, 


“Quit, don’t quit. Noodles, dont noodles. You are too concerned 
with whats what and what will be. Theres a saying: yesterday 
is history, tomorrow is a mystery, but today is a gift. That is 
why it is called the present” 

— Master Oogway, Kung Fu Panda. 
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Star Catcher 


Alexa Stevens 


Look up. 

Be greeted with star shine 

that has already outlived you. 
The tender gaze of a ghost. 

An embrace that traversed 
through nebula and meteor 

to reach you. Hold out 

your hands, to receive the light. 
Hold up your palms 

to catch love 

pitched five million years ago, 
the love that saw humanity born 
and sparked. 

Dont drop it. # 
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Wednesday 
Connor Phipps 


‘There is a certain safety in the cold 
winters of northern regions, an 
honest or logical sort. Days trade 
their length for decreasing quantities 
of warmth until they are as frigid as 
they are short, while the evenings 
and Winter stretch out after long 
months spent cramped up between 
Spring’s dawn and Autumn's dusk. 
Winter's chilled touch slips through 
cracks of old glass panes, leaving 
frosted fingerprints to spread inwards 
until a chill takes root of such insid- 
ious nature, even Summer's brambles 
fail to compare. Yet the message is 
clear, there are no invitations to 
venture into the pale gloom of 
December's days. Stay inside, seek 
warmth, fill your hearths, light fires, 
and stoke coals; Spring and Summer 
will come again, bringing sun, life, 
and busyness. Find thick blankets of 
wool, called scratchy and bulky in 
warmer months, to wrap tightly in 
bundled layers and let the outside 
world grow quiet for a time. 


It is a Wednesday, and I am reminiscing about the 
bench on the grand canal, the one by Wilton Square 
mottled by years of use and Irish weather. In my 
memories, it is still mostly covered in green paint that 
is uneven, with back and edges thick from too many 
coats added before the previous was gone. Where the 
old layers peel the newer paint chips and cracks so 
another layer will need to be applied soon, or maybe 
it will be left to flake away, revealing the pale, slightly 
stained wood. underneath. It seems to me that these 
benches are markers in a language most don’t remem- 
ber how to read, like the megalithic stones of ancient 
civilisations. Likewise, their utility is not singular, to 
some they are a landmark, to others they are a con- 
venient place to tie a shoe or place a heavy burden for 
a moment. For most they are offerings of respite on 
one’s way. Yet the reason to sit can vary and 


cc 
\1| they can be 
-“ a place where 
some choose to sit because they have the time, or because 
when they sit—if they sit—they might catch what they'd 
call “a glimpse of the rare and fleeting essence of life”. 


I remember that bench when I walk down a different canal 
street in a different city. They don’t paint the benches here, but 
they are marked by use, time, and weather all the same. The 
wood has paled in the sun and splintered at the ends where 

the rain has soaked in and cracked it. I have walked along this 
waterway for six months today and not once taken a seat. | 
have stopped many times to look out on the water and watch 
the small boats crawl up and down. On occasion I have said 
hello or good morning, mostly in response and rarely more. 
Though, there were times that I have shared a few extra words, 
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when someone noticed my accent or the familiar look 
of me. It was more a dance than a conversation; there 
were steps to be followed. A hand is extended, “You from 
— Dublin?”; I stepped up to accept, “Kerry, but I grew up) 
in Dublin and left a few months ago”. A few more moves — 
and quickly answered questions before the rhythm is) 
found, then wesverdas.eqirs anisq towon adi I99q zisyel blo 
coven so away andit’s theold towns; old) 00005 — 

> > sc people, and older hills thaowe 9 

» > talked about. I learned it was a decade — 

>) > gone since they were last in Ireland, 
»9>>. 5 the dance continued, and I didn’t tell 

©) them to return for they already knew 

->>) >. what they wanted and why they didnt 

50) 5000 have it. They offered me thesame 

»> > courtesy and I wish theyhadn't. > 
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The Winter was gone before I first walked down 
the canal, but I was there for the other seasons 
and there is still time for Winter to come again. I 
remember ducks and swans on the banks and the 
white and gold of daffodils in Spring. There was 
sun in Summer, but people didn’t react to it as I 
expected, they ignored the change or maybe they 
didn’t notice it. I wasn’t sure so I did the same 
until the time came to navigate the trenches of 
brown and golden leaves that littered the canal’s 
banks. When Autumn began, 


[- 21 I realised I had lost 

|“) something on my walks 
along the canal, or I 
realised I was looking 

_ for something that was 

lost. One morning, 
I was walking early 
enough that the water 
was yet undisturbed, 
and leaves blanketed 
the canal. If I had not 
known better, if this 
had been my first sea- 
son in this city by this 
canal, it would have 
been no surprise at all 
to have mistaken the 
water for solid stone 
and chanced a step. A 
fatal step, perhaps. 


Il 


In southern regions, Winter does not offer the same 
courtesies as in the north; the days lack the expected 
traits. The Southern Winter is sly where the other is plain. 
The days do not grow cold in the same ways, they do not 
feel as short because the sun still shines with the intensity 
of early autumn and late spring. Yet, the icy touch of 
Winter is not dormant or absent, as it may seem. The 
Southern Winter must trap and entice, it does not have 
the luxury of blanketing the land so that heat brazen 
enough to wander without heed should be easily snuffed, 
not like the Northern Winter. No, the Southern Winter 
must lie in wait and snatch what it can. In the day there 
may be no frost creeping in the corners or dustings of 
sleep and snow, but there is still cause to be wary. In the 
night, traps are laid for the coming day. 

I must have been four, though I might have been three, 
not that it is crucial, a year at that age 

hardly makes a difference. A toy tractor, a 

pedal-powered ride on tractor with shiny green plastic 
adorned with decals of lights, air vents, and the words 
John Deere’ in bright yellow was a gift that belonged 

to an older cousin. Left behind, I imagine, to save space 
on the drive back home. I don’t recall the party or which 
cousin, but Iam sure there would have been tears on 
departure. I have no memory of that Winter save for the 
tractor, the fall, and the cold; save for the Winter. It was a 
time before fences and walls between 


ee gardens and pools. I had been told not to ride the 
tractor anywhere but on the grass. Except the 
grass had roots and dirt and the tractor’s wheels 
wanted smooth surfaces like tile and stone. 
Chlorine stung my eyes like the silt in the canal 


ess 


might, the impact robbed my lungs of what air 


might have been snatched in the fall, and the cold 12 
was around me like the talons of some 


great-winged bird of prey. 


In the past, when I’ve shared this memory, I have rushed 
past the fall to the climactic moment: my father, 
struggling with a towel and still dripping from the shower, 
and my mother yelling my name, emphatically imploring 
me to swim as if being told with such intensity would 
manifest the skill I simply did not have. In fairness and 
their defense, it did work to a degree that it got me to 

the edge of the pool where my father stood waiting to lift 
me from the frigid water. Whether truly possible or not, 
maybe this is why we are sometimes most forceful with 
those we love. It is not done to be harsh or absolute but 
rather in hope that something said enough times and with 
enough energy might make a difference. 


Perhaps it was a Wednesday then too, I cannot say, life is rarely that neat. 
My mother was born on a Tuesday, and it was a Tuesday when she passed. 
I was born on a Wednesday, but a pattern of two is hardly worth 
considering. Yet, it was a Wednesday when I was alone, and could have 
fallen into the canal, and it is Wednesday again. 


The chlorine stung my eyes like the canal waters 
would, made harsh by petrol motors and the grime 
that flows down from the road when it rains, if I 
were to misstep and fulfil my fantasy. A chill steeped 
into me in the same instant I was submerged, and I 
felt something, like solving a problem that has been 
in the back of your mind or remembering the lyrics 
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to a song you couldn't stop humming all day; like 
snapping awake. At the same time the water filled 
my ears, trying to deafen me while looking for a 


way in, I heard new sounds or maybe old sounds 


that were new to me. In one moment, I was 


helpless, weightless, yet. being dragged downwards 


by Winter’s frigid grasp. There was little to 
nothing I could do to stop what was coming. I 
had not really known the Winter, not the chill and 
the darkness that had set itself to consuming me, 
and so I was frozen with confusion that resembled 


shock. 


I awoke with a jolt like from a dream or 
nightmare that ends with a fall. The sensation of 
such a dream seems to linger, even after waking to 
find yourself still safe, still in bed, and still alive 
there is a sense of unease. The fall into the icy pool 
affected me in the same way. I was simultaneously 
awake, aware of my surroundings and situation, 
yet too overwhelmed to immediately act or to 

be sure how even to react. Some romantic, who 
takes time to sit on benches and manages to catch 
a few glimpses of life, might give Winter a voice 
or a purpose. Maybe it’s just that they can see the 
purpose or hear the voice, maybe there are still 
some new sounds to find. If I were to try my hand, 
I might: say there was no voice but there were 
words, and though they remained unspoken their 
meaning was imparted to me; I hadn't known the 
Winter as I did after I was pulled from its grasp. 


(51 
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I found there was more to learn, and I’ve found that 

the lessons are never easier. I’m not sure any amount of 
childhood spent in Irish winters could prepare me for the 
one I experienced when I was twelve years old. The house 
we lived in was once a farmhouse and was sold under the 
pretence of “having been renovated with 

moder febtures? The fireplaces in several rooms in the 
house should have been fair warning, they were in great 
condition, which only served to distract from the lack of 
central heating, single-glazed 


windows, and the few areas where a draught would have 
no problems creeping in. The realisation was delayed by 
a mild summer and warmer-than-usual autumn, which 
meant no preparations or thoughts had been made of 
Winter's coming until it arrived. New lessons made no 
easier by experience or familiarity. I’m not sure blood can 
freeze in a living person’s veins, but I know it can feel like 
it has. With all entrances and exists to the living room 
closed, thick woollen blankets wrapped twice around or 
more, anda fire burning from 2pm, one would hope the 
chill could be abated, if not completely then at least a 
noticeable amount. As I can attest, it is not so. I 
remember the shivers that racked my body as it did my 
parents, I recalled my memory of the pool, marked it as 
my first encounter with Winter, and this moment my 
second, 
There is a limit to feeling, particularly noticeable 
with the cold. It has proximity to nothingness 
that is eerie and liberating at once. As when I was 
4, again the cusp of something less than 
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life was where I found myself and it was Winter 
that proffered some potential understanding, a 
freedom of perspective. I shook, despite the wool 
and fire that burned just half a metre away and 
stared out into the waning light of day and the 
advent of night. In the fading moments of the 
setting sun, I watched a leaf fall from the large 
sycamore. Detached and twisting downwards it 
was caught for just an instant in a ray of light 
outstretched from the horizon. It looked warm to 
be so completely illuminated by the sun. I forgot 
my chill for a time as I imagined myself one of the 
other few remaining leaves approaching my hour 
of severance. 


To bea leaf untethered from the path that was my 
branch, pulled to enveloping waters by a siren 
song to fall among the discarded leaves that I was 
so alike, to sink below the surface with no one 
around to know it had happened. I could lay on 


the canal bed staring f, 
' 
& 


“> up through murk, the ripples of my 

6 | entrance dancing outwards, carrying 
away the leaves as one pulls back the 
covers on a bed. I imagine it would 
be cold, though perhaps I will 
wonder if it could be colder. Would 
I be surprised by a familiarity that 
brings with it a’ certain warmth? 
An end was near, could be near, if I 

» wanted it. 


I remember when the bench became the bench in its first offering 
of shelter from the rain. Rain which had flooded the roads and 
sent small streams to flow across the park down into the canal, like 
tributaries into a large river. Then, the bench, itself sheltered 


beneath trees large enough to redirect the downpour, was a dry 


place offering sanctuary. We had left Temple Bar 
when the air was still only making promises of a 
storm. The lightness in the air and the enhanced 
freshness that seem to forewarn the arrival of dark 
cloud and the release of their burdens. Neither 

of us had checked the forecast, there were other 
worries on our minds. We ran with water splash- 
ing at our feet and frost snapping at our heels. 

You drew me towards the canal and a bench that 
was covered by tall trees. We had talked all night 
over wine, and it seemed that there should be little 
more to say. Still, we talked until the rain stopped, 
talked of rain, of fear, of death, of life. I told you © 
the story of my fall into freezing waters and the 
bone chilling winter spent in an old farmhouse 
professed as modern. I bore what I had, offered it 
carefully. I cannot bear thinking about what you 
told me. I do not want to remember the sound of 
your words; the music of your voice is a song I can 


no longer listen to. But I cannot stop remembering, despite my best 


efforts, the stories we shared and created together, 

and how they left our own contribution to the 

marks on the bench. I have walked for six months 

in a city where I am alone in hopes I would 

rediscover how I had fz oa walked before you. 

L“_) realised today, 

Wednesday, what I 
had lost was a place 
to rest, a place that 
was my own, a place 
I knew. 
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The rain came suddenly while I walked by the canal: I had lost 
myself in thoughts of the cold, of the waters, of you, of the end, 
and not once had it seemed odd to me that the waterway would be 
so empty. The first touch was a gentle tap upon my head, another 
two ran down my glasses and dropped onto my cheeks. They were 
followed by several more, which fell on my outstretched and 
waiting palm. Later I would consider the coincidence 


of forgetting to check the forecast and being caught 
in the rain with only a bench for shelter twice, 
once with you and once with you in my thoughts. 
In the moment, I found myself in the transition 
between dream and reality. ‘The rain fell, heavier, 
clearing the sleep-like haze, invigorating as a cold 


shower might. 
It is a Wednesday morning in Autumn like any 
other, except yesterday it had not been six months, 
or raining, but today it has, and is. I am standing, 
in the rain, before a. different bench by a different 
canal in a different city. But the bench is foreign 
to meas am foreign to it. That I should know 
it seems plain but, like a cairn or some standing 
stone marked with ogham, I cannot be sure of its 


_ meaning or purpose. Strange, twisting lines almost 


make the shapes of letters I might know, telling 

a story I might have heard, but a. spiral where an 
end is expected leaves me without a semblance of 
understanding: the story makes no sense, if it even 
is one. 


I am without my jacket and the rain has already 
begun to soak through my clothes and deeper. 

It carries the cold, which penetrates what little 
warmth my body still holds and clenches its 
taloned claw. I remember Winter, I remember you, 
the water, the bench. 
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‘Then I am drenched, standing i i if 
that could have kept m e 


in my place. # Seco 
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Chickenscratch 


Eloise Wajon 


The rain is easing up, rescinding its offer of a world 
underwater after 10 minutes of heavy downpour. 
I’m exhausted in a way an adult may fix with 
coffee, but I am a child in a silly yellow raincoat. 
My mother pulls the front door open for me. We 
painted it red in the summer. The paint flakes off 
on her hand, and without realising she runs red 
through my hair when she strokes it lovingly. 


We are in the hallway. There is a vague outline of 
a portrait I drew on the walls when I was younger, 
that could never be scrubbed off. It says, in childish 
chickenscratch, I love Daddy. My dad didn't love 
the picture. It stings still to walk past, a glowing 
reminder to know nothing is to feel everything. 
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I walk into the kitchen and my mother asks me 
if I would like to eat. I would. I would give half 
my life to be able to eat at that moment. But every 
food feels wrong in my mouth when I imagine 
what it would be like to eat it. I crave a food that 
no one has invented yet, or perhaps a food that 
cannot be eaten by a human, like birdseed or 
tinned dog food. I shake my head no. My mother 
sighs and slots only one piece of bread into the 
toaster. I know I’m no good. 


I walk back into the hallway. It has been ten 
years since we lived in this house. When we go to 
look at it, to see where we can put the furniture, I 
find my 21 year old body does not fit in the kitch- 
en like it used to. I look for the drawing so I can 
show my dad, so we can laugh about how I was, try 
to connect it in some way to how I am. It has been 


painted over. I stand in the backyard and I ache. # 
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Love 


There's a simple kind of tragedy Anoushka Saunders 
in the flat Kirk’s lemonade 

I pour down the sink. 

After sitting in the fridge untouched 
(Tm untouched. I’m untouched). 

I place the bottle in the recycling. 
Thinking of you, 

I rearrange my bed 

to how it’s meant to be. 

Thinking of you, 

I return my lone earring 

back to its rightful place. 


The other was lost on the dancefloor, 
but I pay it no mind. 
Sterling silver doesn’t matter. 
When the simple tragedy is love. There is this yellow feeling, 
coming in spatters, 
that washes over me when I think of you. 
A kind of energy. 
I wake at 5, 
I take cold showers and fantasise. 
Forgetting you are real — 
and not some distant dream; 


some glorious hallucination 
to keep me from losing myself. 


But this isn’t about me = 
it’s about you. 


And our past may be short, sweetpea — 
but the future has boundless possibility. 


PL 
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The hot morning sun rose into the hotter afternoon, cutting a shadow in 
the shape of the chipped sign, which read: 


GATESVILLE — M.K.T TERMINUS. 


‘The Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad stretched 
around two thousand miles, from Kansas City, to 
St. Louis, to San Antonio, to Dallas, to Waco, to 
Liz and Helen, spending another useless day drink- 
ing on the small bench of the station, sweat worry- 
ing down the backs of their knees. Yesterday, as the 
train chugged slowly into its groaning final stop, 
the two wagered on new arrivals. They wished for 
oil prospectors, prostitutes, musicians, and rolled 

a groan on seeing the man in a uniform, buttoned 
from his chin to his ankles. His eyes were braced 
with the military look of messengers seeking wid- 
ows-who-don't-know-it-yet. “Another one,” Helen 
said out the corner of her mouth, “I haven't been 
this bored since the damn Alamo.” Liz shushed her 
with eyes flicking between her and the approach- 
ing man, urging her with a sharp whisper to “look 
helpful, for God’s sake!” 

The shiny young man checked a yellow card 
from his breast pocket and asked the fine young 
ladies: “Does Mrs. John Jameson still reside in 
Gatesville?” 

“Oh, my, yes, just left from the bank.” Answered 
the terribly earnest Liz, gripping her awfully 
compassionate companion with concern. “Why 
ever do you ask?” 


He shifted uncomfortably in the sun and their 
gaze, “thank you, Ma’am. I must be going.” 

Helen picked up the thread, “Sir, Mrs. John 
Jameson is my neighbour and sister-in-law. My 
husband has been deeply concerned, and I would hate to rush 
the woman... Would you be kind enough, understanding my 
situation, to explain the circumstances?” 

Liz began to hold her breath to draw tears from her eyes with 
the effort. 

“Madam, it-“ he started, with something of a cough or a 
vocal crack, “it brings me no joy to tell you that the USS 
Maine, during its voyage to Havana, suffered an explosion of 
her forward gunpowder magazines and sank off the gulf coast. 
The body — or, or person — of Private Jameson has not been 
recovered — or, excuse me, sighted — since the event. Please 
extend my sympathies to your husband, and I am sure you 
appreciate that I have to speak to the family as quickly 
as possible.” 

‘The women gasped, hands flying up to their mouths. 

“Why, of course, of course,” Helen pattered, as Liz's held 
breath began to erupt in spattered bursts from her puckered 
lips. Her unsteady hands brought a kerchief to her mouth, 
muffling a spatter of sudden loud and choked noise flew into 
the fabric. “Darling, please, we have to be strong,” Helen said, 
patting Liz’s shaking arm with a sympathetic smile. “Please sir, 
don’t let us keep you,” Helen waved the man off, who began 
to hurriedly walk off, interrupting himself by turning back 
for a moment with a half-forgotten salute. Helen held Liz’s 
scrunched face in her hands until she judged him far enough 
away. She released Liz’s head, which burst into a tight, gasping 
laughter. Liz opened her smile into a big ‘O’ shape, threw her 
arms into the air and mimicked a grumbling explosion in her 
throat. Liz pulled at the collar and hat-strings of Helen, who 
began to flail her arms into the air, mocking the slow, struggling 
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strokes of the drowning, both letting out twisting 
shrieks of delight. 

Today, they smiled over the uniformed messenger’s news 
again. Liz swished booze around her mouth, coating her teeth 
and breath, and asked with a potent exhale, “have you ever seen 
a boat before?” 

“A kind, yeah,” Helen leaned forward, bracing her “linniec 
on her spread knees. “When it flooded after that big summer, 
when we were kids, and the stream ran down all the wagon 
tracks in the street, my pa and I folded up boats from the news- 
paper and raced them down the rush. ‘The rain almost shredded 
‘em before we could see who won.” 

“That don’t count.” 

“Like fuck it doesn’t count. Paves boat is a boat. You didn’t 
even ask me if I won,” she watched Liz’s grin nip at her cheeks. 
“Tell me Spat Chine that counts, then. You ever seen a boat?” 

“Mm,” Liz nodded. “Long time ago. Mother's from Corpus 
Christie, you know that? When we all was smaller,” she put her 
hand to her knee, and wobbled it absentmindedly against the 
divot below the cap. “We went down for special times, holidays. 
Her brother, the uncle, he had a boat. Busted up, homemade 
row boat, but a boat, where you could go out and touch a big, 
bad ocean, for real.” 

“You go in?” 

“Hell no,” Liz saw herself, for a moment, as that miserable 
little thing, standing on the banks screaming until she got em- 
barrassed and lonely. “They kind of floated around,” she traced 
a figure eight in the air, “and after a while when they made to 
come back they turned round too quick, and my cousin fell 
out. One of the young ones. They were trying to fish him out, 
but he was panicking something awful. They couldn‘ pull him 
back into the boat, and dragged him by his collar next to the 
boat as the uncle rowed back to shore. He was so purple, they 
almost drowned him themselves. When he was on the sand, he 
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stood on his hands and knees, coughing and vomiting up 
saltwater until everyone paid him no mind anymore. When 
we got home he didn’t talk another word until we left, and he | 
hugged me goodbye.” 

“Precious family memory, there, Liz,” Helen said, eyeing the 
flat line of Liz’s mouth. She tucked a strong of Liz’s hair behind 
her ear. “Was it like a cat and a hairball?” She asked, beginning 
to dry retch, sticking her tongue out as far as it would go. 

Liz looked down and chewed her lip a moment, then 

answered “much, much wetter.” A laugh fell out of her as she 
looked up into the big, round sky. _ 
Their laughter moved along 
the hours until the midday 
train came panting and 
heaving into the Gatesville 
Terminus. To their delight, 
out of the last, cheap-seat 


carriage, came a man with a thinning moustache, cheap tails, — 
and a fold-up carry-box: a travelling salesman. They hid their — 
bottle behind their politely crossed legs, watching the man — 
gasp with heat, pull at his shirtsleeves, and march over with a 
pushed-out chest to meet their good-natured gaze. 

“Good afternoon, ladies, coming or going from this lovely 
town today? 

“Oh, my, yes, we're staying in Gatesville,” anisecerecl Helen. 
“Well, should you have no prior commitments for this after- 
noon, may I inform you of a fabulous demonstration being put 
on by the M.K.T. Railroad company,” he said with a practised 
flourish. He placed his box on the ground, and opened the lid 
to display a small painted sign of two locomotives underneath 
the large red header: CRASH! AT CRUSH. “We at the M.K.T. 
are putting on the sight of sights today, this very day, only a 
couple of miles from here. West of Waco we have set up a lovely 
town, just for today, and we are putting on the incredible 
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spectacle of a dual locomotive head on collision.” 

‘The eyes of both women twinkled, and their mouths grew 
into sharp and eager grins. 

“That's right ladies,” he continued, “we have set up a 
temporary town, connected to the M.K.T. Railroad, and 
included in the price of your return train fare is admission to 
the Crash at Crush.” 

“[ haven't heard something so exciting since I don’t know 
when, Mister...” Liz leaned further forward, wriggling her toes 
inside of her shoes. 

“Mr. William Crush,” he said, looking all very 
pleased with himself. 

“Put us down for two tickets.” 

“You two would be travelling alone...?” he hesitated, looking 
around the empty, dry terminus. “I am returning to conduct 
the ceremonies, would you allow me to escort you?” 

“It would be our absolute pleasure, Mr. Crush,” Helen 
smiled, taking his hand in hers, and squeezing it with her 
fingernails pressing into his palm. . 

“That’s all fine and well, then,” his eyes moved quickly 
between the women, his hand, his luggage, the station, the 
town, his hand, the women. He said with less certainty, “this 
train will depart in an hour, | shall meet you ladies 
here before boarding.” 

“We'll be waiting,” they smiled. 


Liz and Helen sat facing Mr. William Crush and his big, 
clasped box while the pale sky raced past the train window. 
William had a fidgeting, restless tendency to him, habitually 
pulling at his cuffs, adjusting his watch chain, checking the 
hinges of his box. The women tended to provoke his 
nervousness as they travelled. 


“We're going awfully fast, I can scarcely imagine if we were to 
meet another vehicle like this, and head on no less!” remarked 
Liz. “It all sounds very dangerous, though I’m sure you have 
accounted for everything, Mr. Crush? 

“Certainly,” he nodded intently. “The tains are entirely 
un-manned, so there is no chance of injury.” 

“What a relief,” Helen twirled a lock of her hair arounda 
finger. “And the town name is very fetching, don’t you think, 
Mr. Crush?” 

“As the company publicist I was afforded the privilege of 
naming the temporary town,” he said rather bashfully. 

“What did you do before that, then? You seem to have a keen 
skill for sales.” : 

“Yes, when the product is right, I suppose...” he shifted 
in his seat, and turned to gaze out the window. Helen subtly 
elbowed Liz, who began: 

“Come on now, with a skillset like yours...” she swirled a 
finger in the air, vaguely gesturing to the man’s unshaven neck 
and sweat-stained collar, “travelling salesman?” 

“Yes, medicine,” he cleared his throat. “Herbal remedies. 
Root extracts, and such.” 

“Medicine? Of what sort?” 

“Tt was a cure-all, all-natural,” he said with a practised tone, 
but a hardness to his mouth. 

“Well, that sounds like a miracle!” Hdlém flashed bei happy 
teeth. “Why ever would you stop selling something like that?” 

Grimacing, he said exactingly, “unexpected side effects.” 

Liz fidgeted keenly in her seat, “what sorts of side effects? 
And. how would anybody connect it to your miracle medicine?” 

“Herbal remedy—” he stopped, and looked between their 
two heads, not meeting either of their eyes. “Those who 
ingested... within hours would, hum, suffer certain unsavoury 
conditions.” 
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An eager silence hung between the three of them. 

He continued: Beil 

“Migraines, nosebleeds... the runs, and, occasionally, vom- 
iting. People would shake me down, beat me, chase me out of 
town. ‘Unfortunate coincidence’ did not convince many.” 

Liz held a hand before her considerable grin, and tried to 
pull her eyebrows together in a look of concern, and managed 
to get out quickly: “what an awful situation!” 

“An awful situation indeed! Thank goodness legitimate em- 
ployers appreciate legal disclaimers where the average man may 
not, and the M.K.T. has valued my abilities since I transitioned 
to their company.” 

Helen fanned herself for a moment, holding herself back be- 
hind pursed lips. She managed to lean forward, plant one hand 
firmly on William's leg, and say with a smile that threatened to 
explode into something louder, “How— wonder— ful!” 


When they disembarked the train at the temporary station of 
Crush, Mr. William Crush made his apologies that he must 
attend the event's ceremonies, insisted he would rather keep 
their company, thanked them for their understanding and their 
patronage of the M.K.T. Railroad, and waved them goodbye, 
walking quickly but lopsidedly with his large wooden box 
hanging stiffly from his hand. From the train depot, which was 
being quickly crowded by eager arrivals, extended a mile-long 
track. The women made their way to the grandstand that was 
centred facing the middle point of the railroad. The brush and 
desert circled with a great breadth the assortment of lemonade 
stands, cigar vendors, and busking carnies which had cropped 
up with wild abandon between the station and the stand. As the 
pair moved through the patrons of toothy children, 

boisterous young men, and gasping wives linked by the crooks 
of their elbows to sensible husbands, they took turns 
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mimicking each one: they strode arm-in-arm, smiling de- 
murely at weeping toddler, whose drink was draining away 
into the dirty sand; they pointed and whooped at a performer 
who bent over backward to fit into a suitcase; they pushed 
other customers out of line to haggle with a stall-owner who 
sold pennies crushed in a rolling press for keepsakes. Eventu- 
ally, they wormed into the grandstand, behind a hunched old 
couple, and looked to the pallet where Mr. William Crush was 
approaching to begin the event. He placed his wooden box in 
the centre of the square, stood atop it, and opened his arms to 
crowd, declaring: “Ladies and Gentlemen, boys and girls of all 
ages, welcome to the Crash at Crush!” 

Applause surged from the crowd, complete with soaring 
whistles and stomping feet, shaking the levels of the stand. 

“Welcome,” he continued, “to what will surely be the event 
of the year, perhaps of the century, and one certainly to go 
down in Texan history, thanks to the industrial excellence, 
charity, and courage, of the Missouri-Kansas- Texas 
Railroad company. 

“We are gathered here today to witness a feat of modern 
machinery, the American locomotive, multiplied by the power 
of spectacle. What you are about to see is once in a lifetime: 
two retired M.K.T. locomotives in an at-speed, head-on colli- 
sion—” he was interrupted by excited shouts and hollering by 
young men in the front rows of the stands, which he received 
with a cringe. “Yes, I suppose I won't stand in the way of the 
main event any longer. With another thanks to the esteemed 
M.K.T Railroad, let the Crash at Crush begin!” 

He stepped off the box with little confidence, took it up in 
his regular right hand, and took a standing position next to 
the pallet, watching the track. The whistles of the two trains 
shrieked, and the low, shuffling noise of the wheels beginning 
to turn rumbled across the ground. The conductor and 
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engineer of each trains scrambled out of and away from the 
front carriages. A ripple of cheers and applause rose out of the 
crowd for the men running towards the stands, waving their» 
hats in glee, looking back over their shoulders to the two trains, 
moving towards each other with an increasingly desperate pull, 
like oversized and fatal magnets. There was a buzzing quiet 

in the crowd as they gained speed. Children crawled between 
knees and pushed to the front, or climbed into parents’ arms 
for a better look at the impending meeting of ten thousand 
tonnes of steam-powered iron. 

It began: the collision unfolded in a sequence of awful, 
infinite instances, from the initial crumple of the grille and the 
shattering of the front carriage glass, the screaming crunch of 
smoke and metal exploding from the broken front of the trains 
that did not stop slamming horribly into one another, and 
then red. Red, orange, and blinding hot white erupted from 
the side of both forward compartments as the boilers of both 
locomotive exploded, one after the other. Shreds of metal flew — 
from the wreckage, with heat sounding off of them through 
the dry air, shrapnel bloomed towards the gathered crowd at 
blinking speed. Screams began to crawl out of the first rows of 
the crowd, as mothers dropped to the ground with their bodies 
wrapped as shields around infants. Young men with impulses of 
bravery dove too late in front of younger children at the fore- 
front of the mass swarming audience. A photographer to the 
side had dropped to his knees behind his tripod, hands shaking 
in front of his face, which had a long bolt protruding from 
the left eye socket. Helen turned with her jaw hanging slack 
to Liz, who was staring at a gash the length of her palm that 
had appeared on the side of her shoulder. Helen raised a point- 
ing finger to it, and prodded the skin peeling away from the 
wound, making candy red blood ooze out and stain the fabric 


and brought them to her open, smiling mouth, where a 
strangled, staccato noise was starting. Helen shook her head, 
indicating with her eyes the terrified waves of people around 
them, but Liz’s laugh came out free and singing. As the sound 
passed her teeth Helen began too, folding at the waist and 
grasping her legs for balance, her torso and head shaking with 
the effort of pangs of laughter surging from her stomach 
upwards. They braced against each other, as thousands moved 
past and through them, holding and carrying companions, 
family, strangers, on towards the train station and away from 
the destruction in front of them. Helen and Liz watched them 


run, trembling, and turned to face the wreckage, a twisted and 


cruel metal worm lined perpendicular to the inaugural pallet. 
By the side of the stand was Mr. William Crush, curled up 
terribly on the ground. The women approached, picking their 
way through crying casualties and abandoned belongings 
through the stand, and made their way to stand above them, 
with hands raised to cover their mouths. The man on the 
ground had a metal spoke through his shattered elbow, 
impaling his right arm to the ground, where it ended with a 
large wooden box still clutched i in its hand. 


“Help... get help...” the mewling cry came from his ie ie 


His eyes rolled back into his head, ae to look anywhere but 
his useless arm. 

The women threw their hrards into the air, waving for 
attention, and tried to make a call for assistance, though they 
were laughing too hard for any other sound to pass their lips. # 
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Killing the 
Concept of | 
T [ me Chalene Kuklin 


The First Four Beats 


The world ends on a cold and quiet night, and Isla is intensely. 
aware of the way the rain falls. It’s a light drizzle that drums 
softly against her skin and the dilapidated van in front of her, 
but the rain is more than that. There’s an invisible rhythm that 
settles in her ears and she can sense the resonance that each 
droplet has. She has never been more familiar with the dimen- 
sional planes than she is now, and she thinks that, if she wanted 
to, she could calculate the exact space where each raindrop 
would fall and collide with the earth. That if she wanted to, 
she could read the language of the universe and understand 
the words within the numbers. But that wouldn't give her the 
answers she’s looking for. 

Still, she watches the rain pool in the crevices of peeling 
paint, curled back from the rusted van wall. Water beads on the 
tip of her nose, trailing down to her lips and beneath the collar 
of her shirt. She feels the wind lash at her, powerless wraiths 
tugging on her braids, urging her to leave. She won't. She won't 
do anything but mouth the seconds as they pass to the moun- 
tains who say nothing in return. 

By now the blood beneath her nails has dried and the rain 
has washed away the dirt from her scraped knees. Her breath 
comes in hazy plumes that are tinted red from the watch 
around her wrist. The LEDs count time with her and, for a 
second, she doesn’ feel alone in this large, large uncertainty. 


‘The feeling doesn’t last long as an alarm sounds out, the 
inhumane frequency killing all sense of connection. The noise 
pierces the thin veil of her waking nightmare, just enough for 
her to feel the cold. But it’s not a sudden wake—the kind where 
you shoot out of bed with sweat on your brow as the 
dreamworld fades into forgottenness. 

She’s too aware to forget. Too aware of herself—the moun- 
tains, the van with their names inscribed on the inside, the 
weight in her hand—and has been this entire time. That’s the 
issue now, isnt it? 

Isla looks at her watch as the alarm peters out. Four minutes 
past midnight. She switches it off, killing the red glow that 
fends off the dark. Shaking, she lifts her right arm to the sky. 
She has to ask. 

“Is this the right answer?” 

‘The wraiths have left her. The mountains do not break their 
silence. Not for this Isla: 

“Okay.” 

Isla cups her free hand over her ear as the raised hand 
clenches its fingers. The brightest red you can imagine erupts 
from the darkness and in the flare, before Isla shuts her eyes, she 
can see the world around her split into strings. 

Time is not linear. Time is not singular. There might be a 
beginning, one that coincides with the birth of the universe, 
but there is no middle. And there sure isn’t an end; no 
resolution to this story. Still, just because time and the universe 
came into existence as celestial siblings, neither are each other’s 
keeper. There is no universal clock that impartially mouths the 
ticks of time that every spectacle of space must abide by. 

After all, wristwatches in motion will claim different times in 
their red LEDs and neither observer will be wrong. Such is the 
phenomenon of time dilation. 
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o sappho! 


Ella Briggs 


return to me a memory of her 
wind it tight and slot it between my ribs 
so that i may not breathe without feeling her 


sappho, o goddess! 

your words are a nectar for my widowed heart 
i shall recite them in my late love’s honour 
lest i fall victim to antiquity 


can i not grieve in stagnancy? 

i beg, bind me to a vow suitable for one so wounded and 
despairing 

reserve a place for me 


let the layers of my skin unravel 
and tuck them into your breast pocket 
so i may mildew soft and subtle in your bones 
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By Sniper Ash 
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After Amnesia, 


The Surveillance Camera 
Players Will Recall 


Zara Upfold 


(Bill Brown and Zara Upfold rehearsing the piece “In the event of Amne- 
sia the city will recall...” by Denis Beaubois in front of the Washington 
Square Park Arch, 2023, image by James McDermott) 


In early October 2023, amid Washington Square Park’s early 
morning bustle, I stood in a congregation below the Arc de 
Triomphe’s distant cousin. I was in a group of young people, 
about to embark on what might be described as ‘aless 
conventional’ tour of Greenwich Village, guided bya 
Surveillance Camera Player named Bill Brown. 
Brown, the founder and member of the activist group known 
as the Surveillance Camera Players (or SCP), spends his > 
retirement as a tour guide and cartographer, mapping out the © 
number of private and public cameras in each borough across 
Manhattan. His latest map identified 55 total cameras in) 
Washington Square Park. 4 extra cameras have been installed 
since his prior map, released in 2014. Brown’s unique approach 
to cartography provides insight into the level and distribution 
of surveillance cameras today. With wide yet suspicious eyes, 
Brown prodded the group, “if there are cameras right now, 
watebhiig usjiwherearechey?? .sxloge sno on 3ud 2inomom wot 


woid 
eee 
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(A photograph of Bill. Biovi earecine. the aeatehin, aoe nee af 
surveillance cameras surrounding Washington Square Park, 2023) _ 
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It took several minutes until someone noticed. a pair of New 
York Police Department video-surveillance cameras at the 
intersection of Washington Square North and 5th Avenue. 
Originally installed in 1998 at the request of Mayor Rudolph 
W. Giuliani and Police Commissioner Howard Safir (Ravo, 
1998), much to the dismay of the Surveillance Camera Players 
- and over the years, the mechanical eyes have only been taken 
down in order to be replaced by smarter, shaper-sighted ver- 
sions of themselves. 

In all his eccentricity, Brown delivered a follow up question 
to the group, “What is it that we're doing that would draw the 
interest of the ‘watchers’ - we've got no political signs, we're not 
yelling...” 

Excited by the abnormality of the question, I jumped in, 
“Maybe congregating?” 

“Congregating and...?” I fell silent. Brown gave the group a 
few moments but no one spoke, “not moving. A time elapsed 
photograph of anywhere in New York would show that [...] 
everything must move. And yet here we are, a group of people 
standing in one place at one time, not moving, in the unusual 
configuration known as a circle.” 

Were we being watched? I wondered. After all, our congre- 
gation was the first circle that I had seen after moving to New 
York from Sydney. During coffee, a few months later, I asked 
Brown why he had emphasised the circle, and he explained to 
me that it was a form of reclaiming public space and pushing 
back against ‘grid-thinking’, something that even Columbus 
Circle failed to do. 

Brown's fight wasn’t against the cameras as technological 
innovations, but their disruption to the right to privacy in a 
public space. He conceived of The Surveillance Camera Players 
(or SCP), after watching footage from 1996 and 1997 of 


Australian performance artist Denis Beaubois staring down 
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surveillance cameras in, 12.locations,across Sydney,, in a 
performance titled, ‘In, the event of Amnesia the city will 
recall...’ Iwas surprised. to. hear that camera plays had 
originated in, my home city because, rarely noticed. their 
presence, and when I did; I.felt ambivalent. 


Move the 
camera 
up & down 


oe 


(Captured: ‘In the event of Amnesia the city will recall...’ Sydney 
program, performance video, by Denis Beaubois, 1996/1997) 


Beaubois aimed to use suspicion to generate a captive 
primary (the cameras, and those that may be watching 
them) and secondary (pedestrian) audience, and in doing 
so questioned the relationship between ‘the individual 
and the metropolis’. In his description of the 
performance, Beaubois posited, “To willingly confess 
to the cameta is to disempower jit. For the camera is no 
longer,in the position of inquisitor” (Beaubois, 1997). 
Staring back at, the Orwellian surveillance cameras during 
the tour, I felt.a sense. of thrill,and anxiety -.I|had become 
a comic-book worthy vigilante! ‘Though, my public 
loitering was, at worst, a civil. penalty punishable, by. 
being told,to ‘move on’. Yet, I felt, that my|crime was 
greater; in a,role-reversal, 1 had. become the ‘watcher’, 
questioning the presence of the NYPD. 

The long legged unipeds were equipped with ‘globe’ 
cameras, or what Brown labels jas ‘second generation’ 
cameras. His definition of ‘first’ being boxed, unmoving 
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cameras that point in one direction, and ‘third’ being 
float cameras that are controlled digitally, and have the 
capacity to, in Brown’s words “zoom in and read some- 
thing written on a cigarette pack.” ‘Second generation’, or, 
globe cameras are nocturnal, and have a combined view 
of multiple lenses, which in this case allows for a 360 
degree perspective of Washington Square Park, essential 
to alarming the police to the presence of any protesters. 


2: : 7 Var 


(Eye contact with the security camera at the intersection between 
Washington Square North and 5th Ave, 2023) 


In St. Clair Drake and Horace R: Cayton’s study of 
race and urban life, “The Playground of the South Side,” 
1920s Washington Square Park was chronicled as an 
emerging site for cultural resistance (History of 
Washington, 2021). A description that has maintained its 
relevance; just two weeks after our tour, 200 police 
officers were dispatched to the park in order to create a 
between peaceful Israeli and Palestinian demonstrators 
(Jose, 2023). These cameras, that had been implemented 
to ‘protect’ may have also provided the NYPD with an 
instrument for ‘control’. Being born in the early 2000s, 


I have never had a time without surveillance, a time when 
privacy has been valued over safety. 

At the beginning of the 21st century, previously used 
technologies were rapidly evolving. Universal accessibility 
has been on the rise throughout the past decade, accord- 
ing to the World Bank World Development Indicators, in 
a process known as ‘leapfrogging’, by 2015 more people 
had cell-phones than landlines, and most skipped the 
fixed-line technology of the 20th century, because it was 
only accessible to wealthy and middle income households. 
In Donald MacKenzie and Judy Wajcman’s introductory 
essay “The Social Shaping of Technology’, it is 
emphasised when technologies adapt, “they then have 
effects on society” (MacKenzie & Wajcman, 1999, p.1). 
The rapid development in technology has resulted in 
widespread accessibility, even 80% of homeless New 
Yorkers have phones. In present-day New York (The NYC 
Connection, 2023), it is not uncommon to be surveilled 
by the public in the form of tourist photographs, or being 
filmed for the purpose of a TikTok. Today, our personal 
technologies have the capacity to surveille us. Facial 
recognition systems on smartphones are able to confirm 
an individual's identity in real time. Is it, then, 
unsurprising that surveillance cameras don’t stand out? 

The Surveillance Camera Players’ performances to New 
York City cameras from 1966 to 2006 ignited an 
international conversation-turned-movement concerning 
government surveillance. The global discomfort towards 
Big Brother highlighted a psychogeographical 
misconception: that being watched makes us feel safe. 
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(Bill Brown holding a 20-year-old sign used by the Surveillance 
Camera Players in performance, at the intersection of Washington 
Square North and 5th Avenue, 2023) 


Despite the ongoing resistance of advocates, by 2006 
the plays grew to a steady halt. When I asked Brown what 
caused the cessation, he was able to attribute the culture 
shift to a single devastating event, September 11th, 2001. 
The metropolis was traumatised by the collapse of the 
Twin Towers, the centrepieces of the World Trade Centre, 
that had long symbolised America’s economic power and 
prosperity (Ihe History of the World Trade, 2021). After 
the shock of the large-scale attack, citizens, and the 
government of the wounded city made the decision to 
value security over privacy. 

Millions of security cameras were installed in New York 
in the wake of 9/11 (Linn, 2011), and as the 
security industry boomed, civil libertarianism in the city 
dwindled. By the end of 2025, the market size of security 
cameras is expected to pass 73 billion U.S. dollars (Verma 
& Singh, 2023). When asked about the forgotten 


fight against surveillance, Brown remarked, “I lament this 
very often that there’s no longer [...] a political culture, 
not spread out over the entire city, but in one place.” 

A mirror to his predecessor, Mayor Giuliani - New 
York’s current Mayor Eric Adams welcomed new 
technologies, such as the redeployment of the NYPD’s 
‘digidogs’ - high tech four-legged robots (Donaldson & 
McDonough, 2023), the introduction of K5, the 
autonomous police robot, to Times Square station and 
the deployment of drones to respond to 911 calls 
(McCarthy, 2023). Mayor Eric Adams has foretold these 
enactments to be a “beginning of a series of rollouts” 
(Donaldson & McDonough, 2023). 

In contrast to the technophiles of today, is Bill Brown 
and his hand drawn maps, pamphlets and placards. As 
much as I wanted to understand Brown’s fight to retain 
privacy in public spaces through performance art, it felt 
an impossible feat to imagine being there when Mayor 
Guilliani had unveiled the cameras, for the very first time. 
To have lived in a time when there was some still hope for 
freedom from observation. 

Brown and | had a mutual understanding that without 
feeling the existentialism that occurs when you stand up 
to something larger than yourself, I would never fully 
understand him, or his life’s cause. In order to combat 
this, Brown proposed that together, we would perform a 
surveillance camera play in Washington Square Park. This 
would mark his first performance in 9 years, and my na- 
tionality, as it was the perfect two person act, and because 
of the impact that it had on The Surveillance Camera 
Players inception. The play was Brown’s adaptation of 
‘In the event of Amnesia the city will recall...’ by Denis 
Beaubois. 
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On Friday, the 15th of December, we met at the mar- 
ble arch, wearing theatre blacks, as nervous as each other. 
During the coming week I had made wobbled phone calls 
home, double checking that I wouldn't be rejected from 
my university on the basis of protest. Brown had lugged 
his big boards on the subway, and I had arrived without 
a plan. I was determined to discover if there would be a 
public or police response to Brown’s forgotten cause. 

Brown explained that we would point directly at the 
surveillance cameras at the intersection of Washington 
Square North and 5th Avenue, and hold up hand-print- 
ed signs that he had safeguarded in his home for years. 
‘The signs expressed, “THE SURVEILLANCE CAM- 
ERA PLAYERS.” “I HAVE AMNESIA,” “YOU ARE 
WATCHING ME,” “[YOU HAVE BEEN WATCHING 
ME] ALL DAY”, “EVERYWHERE I GO,” “MAYBE 
YOU CAN HELP” and “WHO AM I? WHAT’S MY 
NAME?” 

I asked Brown how he transcribed this dialogue from 
Beaubois’ silent act, and he explained that the words were 
his interpretation of how Beaubois must have felt. The 
creative adaptation of plays was a consistent endeavour of 
Browns. In one of his appropriations of George Orwell’s 
‘1984’, an entire scene was added - Winston would hold 
up a sign that says “I love Big Brother” and Big Brother, 
personified by a ‘watcher’ would shoot him dead, Brown’s 
coda being; to embrace the cameras is a form of suicide. 
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(Bill Brown and Zara Upfold’s silhouettes, standing before the 
placard “YOU ARE WATCHING ME adapted from ‘In the event 
of Amnesia the city will recall...’ by Denis Beaubois, at the 
Washington Square Park Arch, 2023) 


As we began to rehearse the play, which was around a 
minute in length, several members of the public 
interrupted to ask us what it was that we were doing, and 
a photographer, James McDermott began taking images 
of our silhouettes, even though our signs were obscured. 
Bewildered by such social interactions, I asked Brown 
what to say to the curious, his response being along the 
lines of, ‘we tell them that we are The Surveillance 
Camera Players.’ His usage of the collective pronoun ‘we 
made me feel a part of something bigger than myself. I 
hadn't considered myself a surveillance camera player, I 
had considered myself a journalist, but performing 
alongside Brown, I would become both. After three 
run-throughs, we walked to the back-side of the arch, and 
facing the cameras, began to silently perform. 

‘There was a sense of accomplishment every time a 
pedestrian saw our signs, and gazed towards the cameras 
above. One passer-by made an “hmph” sound that 
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indicated a guttural disapproval. Brown had suggested 
that it was because people had grown tired of politics. I 
heard murmurs of our name. Saw people recording us, 
sneakily, from the other side of the road. Mostly, strangers 
were unaffected. 

After the electricity of the performance, as my heart- 
rate slowed, a sinking feeling set in. I wondered if our 
effort was futile, and recalled something that Brown had 
once said to me, “the city will remember because the city 
has been given perceptual mechanisms. [...] The city sees.” 
Did ‘the city’ refer to the surveyors, or to the public, 

I wondered. Would any of the pedestrians remember? 
Would they forget? 

I snapped out of my thoughts, when Brown asked me 
if I would like to go on a tour of Washington Square Park 
He held the load of placards over his shoulder as he 
introduced me to market-stall owners around the 
fountain, describing their varying personality traits. 
Brown had grown up in Brooklyn, and seemed to me, the 
baffled Australian, to be the quintessential New Yorker. 
When I told him so, he asked me why, and I sheepishly 
mumbled, “because you talk to strangers.” 

He looked at me with a smile, “That’s what New 
York is to me. The people in public spaces,” he said, eyes 
dreamy. And I realised why, after 20 years, the 
Surveillance Camera Players remembered the unwatched 
Washington Square Park, that the metropolis had 
forgotten. 


Biblography Accessed at plinkyplonky.net/amnesia-sources 


Dedications: 


Thank you dearly to the endlessly unique Bill Brown for your openness to 
speak with me, after years of distrust towards journalists. It was an honour 
to see the city through your eyes, and to be in a reverie over surveillance, 
politics and performance. I'll never forget being interrupted mid- 
conversation by the sight of SantaCon casually taking place outside the 
great glass windows of The Bean on Broadway. Our friendship 

immensely broadened my knowledge of New York City, a place delineated 
by its unpredictability and magic. 

As an aspiring narrative non-fiction writer, I had always idealised 

eloping to a cottage in a serene evergreen forest, accompanied by 
whispering creeks and modest meals by candlelight. Only in my 
cottage-core fantasy, could I write something I was proud of. It was Suketu 
Mehta, my innovative and brave journalism professor at New York 
University who crushed this dream, so that in its rubble I could find 
something greater. Thank you, Professor Mehta for taking me to your 
childhood home of Jackson Heights, Queens, and for giving me the 
epiphany that in order to discover stories, I can't hide - that immersion in 
human, quotidian life is. a journalist's penultimate fantasy. 
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George Yannapoulos’ Elegy 


Elizabeth Poulos 


Hello everyone, my name is Marcus. I am (or was?) 
George’s grandson. To begin with, I’m sorry if I’ve 
forgotten details or didn’t write things the proper way; 
I’m not exactly used to this. This is just an attempt to 
write it out as I remember it, so at least Pll have some- 
thing to say. (Don't say the last part) 


Monday. 


This started when I was 5; I was in Kindergarten, in 
Ms. Ls class, and it was the first Harmony Week I 
remember experiencing. Maybe mum took me on the 
tram past Chinatown one time, or something else I’ve 
forgotten, but this is how I remember it. 

I walked into the classroom and was struck, first, 
with this unfamiliar family of odours. Normally, Ms. 
Ls room smelled of bleach power, sweaty classmates, 
and Target brand lavender perfume. ‘That day, though, 
the first day of Harmony Week, there was just stench of 
fried mushrooms, citrus, thick perfumes, beans, and the 
oiliest samosas; I still haven't found a place that makes 
them like that! (joke) 

It was so bad for a little white kid like me that I was 
pinching my nose shut as I stood in the doorway. But 
then I was just listening to all of the strange chatter, in 
tones and tongues and instruments I had never even 
heard before. My best mate Luis (point to Luis here) 
was standing on the table shaking his tamborim while 
his dad was clapping and yelling “Vai! Vai! Vai!” Ana, 
my first crush, was standing at her own table with her 
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mum, both dressed'in cheongsams and showing off 
intricately designed hand-fans and playing ‘a mix of Pop 
and traditional Chinese music. Honestly, I probably 
only remember these things because I’ve seen them the 
most since. 

Sneaking, probably not very inconspicuously, to 
my chair in the corner, one table caught my attention 
and then kept it for the rest of the week. It was this 
kid Steve standing with his dad and handing out food. 
What struck me was the flag painted on Steve's face, 
blue and white and so familiar. 

At the time, I didn’t know why I kept staring 
until I got home. When | did, and (look down at front 
row) mum, gran, and poppa were sitting around me 
eating spag bol — I actually remember that — that was 
when the fascination seemed to crystallise in my head. 

I looked at poppa, he was reading his Australian at the 
time and chewing, as he always did, like a rusty cement 
mixer. I tugged on his jacket and asked, “were you born 
in Greece, poppa?” He looked down at me, over the 
his massive 70s style prescription frames, and told me 
yes, and that he came over when he was about my age. 
I remember asking why, so his dad could get a good 
job he said, and what he brought with him, some toys 
and family albums and a vase his uncle brought from 
Beijing. 

That’s when I asked the question, “poppa, why aren't 
you Greek, then?” (leave space for laughter). I was dead 
serious though! He looked nothing like Steve's dad, and 
he was always inside, eating steak and reading English 
books! It seemed so important at the time, and poppa 
just waved me off explaining that he was 
Greek-Australian but I wasn't listening, At one point, he 
just said that Steve's dad was just exaggerating himself, 
and, moreover, that that kind of Greek guy doesn’t 
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exist! I was horrified, and after a little more harassing I 
was sent to my room without dessert. 
‘That’s when I came up with Nikos. 


Tuesday. 


I know now that Nikos wasn’t real, obviously. But that 
morning when I woke up, after dreaming of the perfect 
Greek man that my poppa denied, he just appeared 

to me in my bedroom. Actually, he didn’t so much as 
appear as invade; I’m sure mum remembers me running 
into the kitchen giggling and telling her that some man 
named Nikos was chasing me. She must have hada 
heart attack! (pause for laughter) But when mum and 
gran had me on the couch and [had explained, they 
agreed that | had just made my first imaginary friend; 
a little late and a little worrying, but it would surely go 
away quietly. How hopeful of them. 

For those of you who don’t know about this, let me 
describe Nikos a bit. He was short, fat, and bald; always 
wearing swim trunks with wavy designs and a pristine 
white singlet with a gold crucifix pendant hanging 
down from his neck. The necklace’s chain was heavy, 
quite blingy, and my favourite part of his look. 

He came with me to school the next day, right back 
into the Harmony Week chaos. We walked into Ms. 

Us class and at first I felt that same anxiety, that same 
feeling of unbelonging and a beige existence against 
the colourful pantheon of cultures that my classmates 
brought with them. But then, I heard.a shattering on 
the linoleum floor behind me and saw Nikos proudly 
gambling in, skirting around me and yelling “Wow!” at 
all of the stalls. Nobody seemed to be paying attention 
to him; that astounded me. The way he weaved 
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elegantly, despite his rotund physique, between the 
tables, his belly jostling with laughter like a giant water 
balloon, sinking his hairy knuckles into the food and 
indecorously munching on whatever he had found, was 
the most hilarious, bewildering, and generous thing 
Id ever seen. I felt, even in my embarrassment of him, 
a sense of family and an urgency to connection that I 
hadn’t felt in this pulsing way before. 

At one point, standing by Ana’s stall, he yelled my 
name out, “Marcus!” in his accent that admittedly 
wavered between Mediterranean and Russian Maffia-n. 
He was beaming with curiosity at all the wares that 
Ana’s mother had brought in, drawing out the Manda- 
rin characters in the air as he waited for me to join him. 
When I did, and I had darted to him and avoided the 
welcoming gaze of Ana’s mum, and the wary watch of 
Ana herself, Nikos let out another yell. “This one here 
looks just like the one your poppa has in the study!” He 
was pointing to a vase, the one poppa had mentioned 
the night before, and he was right. I stared at it, think- 
ing of poppa as I traced the lithe painted vines cascad- 
ing down the ceramic surface with a tentative finger 
hanging in the air. | wondered, for a moment, ignoring 
anyone else, if it had come from the same place. Were 
these lotuses designed by the same hand, sold at the 
same shop in Beijing, brought by another uncle, and 
did my poppa ever trace the drawings like I did? 

I was interrupted, however, when I flicked my eye for 
a second and saw Ana’s intense stare. I quickly grasped 
Nikos’ hand and rushed off. Nothing much else hap- 
pened that day, though I told a few people about Nikos 
and they pretended to see him; such is the code of 
imaginary friends in Kindergarten. That night, sitting 
around the dinner table again this time with an extra 
chair per my furious requests, poppa seemed distracted. 
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Mum had told him about Nikos, I found out later, and 
the idea put him on edge. He kept looking between me 
and. the empty chair and the empty plate, probably think- 
ing of the conversation the night before. I noticed, but I 
was a kid who didn’t know what to do at the time. So, I 
just kept talking about wat Nikos and I saw that day. 


Wednesday. 


‘The next day, Nikos convinced me to wear something 
new. The school was doing mufti for the whole week 
and, for the prior two days, I had just been wearing 
some bright orange eyesore and my comfiest shorts. 
Nikos decided that if I was going to be Greek, I had to 
dress like a Greek. We picked out a smaller singlet, a 
golden plastic chain from my dress-up box, and the best 
blue and white pants which turned out to be a pair of 
jeans I hadn't worn for months. I thought I looked bril- 
liant, and if anyone would like to see how not brilliant I 
actually was you can ask me for the picture I have saved 
in my phone as.a warning to myself. 

I ate peanut butter and sesame seed toast that morn- 
ing, a combination Nikos of course gave me and which 
disgusted everyone else, especially poppa. He said, 

“why are you eating such disgusting food?” and I, the 
little shit I was that week, said, “you wouldn’ get it. It’s 
Greek!” Poppa didn’t even reply, just gave me a look 
that almost made me cry in fear, his specialty, and took 
his breakfast to his study. Nikos and I walked past the 
room when we were leaving for school; I found out it 
was locked. 

School was a little different that day. All the kids were 
a bit tired of manning their stalls and pretending to care 
about everything to di with the other kids’ lives; we 
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wanted to play handball again. A few of us were on the 
court that day and playing on one of the six square ones 
with Kings, Queens, Jacks, Dunce, Double Dunce, and 
Triple Dunce, except I remember we said “Duns” like 
dungeon, didn’t we Luis? 

Anyway, I was sitting in the reserves with Nikos sitting 
next to me waiting for someone to get out and then Steve 
came up to me. He was eyeing me suspiciously, looking at 
the space between me and the next player that I 
insisted on for my poppa’s space, before he came up behind 
me. “I heard you got a new poppa?” It was funny, I think 
he mostly believed me at the time, but he hada problem 
with losing his status as the #1 Greek kid. I had started 
telling everyone about Nikos, of course, about the food he 
gave me and jokes he made about Greek girls that made all 
of us kids blush. Steve wasn’t having it. 

“I don’t think your poppa is real.” 

“Of course he’s real,” I replied angrily, “buzz off, Steve.” 

“You made him up,” he smirked, “you're not 
Greek at all.” 

“Shut up!” I jumped up from the ground and pretend- 
ed to move against him. I was a wimp asa kid, a weed in 
the wind, but Nikos started to cheer and | felt suddenly 
that this was a point of national pride. I raised my fists 
and started shifting from foot to foot like I'd seen on the 
tv, “come on,” I challenged, “ll show you what a Greek 
boy can do.” Steve laughed nervously, but when he looked 
around and saw the other kids watching and Luis holding 
the handball so the players could see this spectacle, and 
even the girls, even Ana, staring at us, Steve raised his fists. 
We were both primed for an epic battle, a fight to the 
death that would decide, once and for all, who was the 
true Greek child of Maroubra Junction Public School. 
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“Sock him!” Nikos yelled, now behind Steve and 
emphatically pointing at my opponent’s chin. I had the 
course in my head then; I knew I was going to connect my 
right fist with Steve's left jaw and catapult him onto the 
cement. I imagined myself raising my arms above my head 
in triumph as Steve curled into a teary ball. I saw myself as 
a hero. This lasted just two seconds, of course, before Steve 
shoved me onto the ground and my head went “Thwack!” 
as it knocked on the pavement. I saw my dream recede 
as Nikos disappeared for a moment, and the place I was 
supposed to take as hero was stolen by Steve, laughing 
cockily and prancing over me again and again. I turned 
my head and saw Ana looking away, and that was the last 
thing before the tears, and before I started screaming like 
the toddler I basically was, and before I was taken away to 
the nurse’s office and my parents were called. 

I essentially spent the rest of that Wednesday in the 
nurse’s office, on those paper sheets as thin as false loyalty, 
obsessing over the worst possible outcomes and the new 
shapes that might grow on the back of my head, but most 
pertinently I felt alone. Nikos hadn't come back. I kept 
imagining all the places he could have run to and as the 
places enumerated in my head the world seemed to grow 
beyond the little office I was sat in, and I felt smaller and 
smaller as it did. 

Poppa, my real one, picked me up that night. We didn't 
speak, but I watched him from the backseat. He kept his 
lips taut, his eyes straight, and his knuckles were whitening 
on the steering wheel, but he never looked at me. I won- 
dered if he could read my thoughts; I still wonder that. 

I didn’t speak at dinner that night, either. Just went 
to my room and curled up into my bed, massaging the 
emerging bruise on the base of my skull and listening. 
Poppa and mum were standing outside of my door at one 
point, I don’t remember exactly when, and they were 
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whitening on the steering wheel, but he never looked at 
me. I wondered if he could read my thoughts; 
I still wonder that. 

I didn’t speak at dinner that night, either. Just went 
to my room and curled up into my bed, massaging the 
emerging bruise on the base of my skull and listening. 
Poppa and mum were standing outside of my door at 
one point, I don't remember exactly when, and they were 
talking very quietly. I strained my ears and leant over the 
bed railing for what felt like the whole night, but I only 
heard one thing, and it was poppa. 

“What can I do?” 

Thursday. 
and I were kept apart the whole day; he was sent to 
another class and kept in detention during recess and 
lunch. He had talked to his friends though, and I kept 
hearing them and all their listeners talking about how I 
wasnt Greek, how I was an idiot, how Nikos wasn't real 
and. how Steve's dad called me a “runt.” 

Nikos came back, but he didn’t stay all the time. 
Sometimes, he would be sitting right next to me and he 
would make a joke that felt like a return of my Greek 
spirit, but then just as quickly he would be standing out- 
side of the classroom, waving at me as if to say, “sorry, ’m 
not allowed in.” I pretended now, that I couldn't see him 
anymore when another kid came to talk to me about him. 
Even my friends who were trying to be kind, to keep the 
story going even if they didn’t believe me, when they came 
up I pretended that Nikos never existed. For every time I 
said that, the light in Nikos’ skin seemed to fade. Ms. L 
tried to cheer me up at some point, | recall I was sitting on 
a bench watching the handball game. She put an arm on 
my shoulder and spoke to me, some monologue was 
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given, but all I can remember is feeling weighed down by 
her bony arm, pushed into the wall, and terribly, awfully 
bored. 

At the end of the school day I saw Ana being picked 
up by her mum at the school gate. The mum was smiling 
and I assume asking about her day, but Ana just looked at 
me, no expression, and then she walked away. Her mum 
followed after, and I felt I was disgusting. 

‘The same routine happened as the night before. I rubbed. 
the fading mark and listened to my mum and poppa by 
the door. Their voices were louder this time, and it was my 
mum I heard the most. 

“...He really needs this. Just dig it up, pretend or some- 
thing.” 


Friday. 
Friday was the last day of Harmony Week. I came in my 
regular clothes that day, leaving the singlet and that chain 
on the floor of my room when I left. The stalls came out 
in the classrooms once again for a final hoopla. Steve, I 
remember, was there, but he avoided me and his dad and 


watching everything. I was still feeling very down and 
honestly scared of everyone and everything; I felt, for the 
first time, the great anxiety of existing socially: Luis 
guided me around, practically leading me by the hand to 
each stall. He gave me bits of food, but I didn’t eat. I stared 
from my downturned head at my classmates, most of them 
who pitied me and ignored my presence, and walked on 
and on. 

At least, that day I didn’t just stay in my seat 
watching everything. I was still feeling very down and 
honestly scared of everyone and everything; I felt, for the 
first time, the great anxiety of existing socially. Luis 
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guided me around, practically leading me by the hand to 
each stall. He gave me bits of food, but I didn’t eat. I stared 
from my downturned head at my classmates, most of them 
who pitied me and ignored my presence, and walked on 
and on. 

But then, when Luis had sat me down for a second to 
go talk to his father, and I was alone again at my table, I 
heard the classroom door open. Someone walked in and 
approached Ms. L; at first, I thought it was Nikos. He was 
dressed as I always saw him, but he didn’t bustle around 
with that cartoonish fervour, and he was wearing business 
shoes instead of sandals. He was also carrying a picnic bas- 
ket, which Nikos never did; his items always just appeared. 

Ms. L, after speaking with him a moment, discreetly 
pointed and turned the man towards me with a gentle 
push on the shoulder. That’s when I noticed him, my 
poppa, George Yannapoulos, my hero, and he came close 
and knelt beside me without a word. He didn't need to. He 
gently opened the basket and showed it to me; I found 
Styrofoam boxes, some picture frames, a Greek and an 
Australian flag, and my singlet and plastic necklace. I 
remember it so clearly, how he placed his hands inside and 
took it all out for me, and how he just said, “come on,” to 
get us setting up. 

After a few minutes we had hung the flags side by 
side, assembled the picture frames on the desk, changed 
my clothes, and opened the boxes which were filled with 
souvlaki and meat pies. He told me, later, in a private 
whisper on the carpet in the living room at home, that “the 
first thing my dad did when we came over was, he shared 
a meat pie with me and my mum, and then a week later 
he had a job in a pie shop,” we laughed, “the best one in 
town.” 
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‘That wasn’t it; though. Near the end of breaktime he 
dashed out to his car, telling me he had forgotten some- 
thing. I waited, handing out the food and explaining 

the people in the photographs and chatting happily with 
people who came by. I even gave Steve a plate, he couldn't 
resist the pies. Ana came over and, timidly, gave me a red 
envelope with a handwritten character, which I now know 
read “cute”, and came around the side of the table. In her 
lowest, breathiest voice she said, “I knew he was real,” 
before running back to her mum. 

Just a moment after that, poppa came back. He was 
walking carefully with the vase from his study, smiling with 
meas he set it down. He ruffled my hair and told me all 
about it. How he did trace the lines when he was my age. 

Let me just say this. Poppa, thank you for giving me the 
vase when you left; I promise to always cherish it, I prom- 
ise to always cherish you in my heart, and I promise to give 
my grandchildren meat pies when they're old enough. # 


Thank you. 
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‘Winding, rewinding, 
oy tha, 


I'm getting off this time. 


som 


943505 


Can music sound liminal? A series of notes and lyrics 
that has no beginning or end, an endless space 
between a story. A musician trapped within the seconds 
and minutes of a song’s length. Poe has taken the song 
This Road (AW) between her fingers and stretched it, 
squashed it and played with it like taffy, only to mould 
it back together again. The work features nine minutes 
of discordant strings, slow drums and overlapping 
lyrics coming together in a looping dance. It is not 
available on any streaming services, only housed within 
the award winning game Alan Wake 2... or ripped and 
uploaded onto YouTube. 


This Road (AW) is weaved right into the bones of 
Alan Wake 2. Small disconnected segments of the nine 
minute song punctuate every chapter that has 
protagonist Alan Wake delving deeper into the tangled 
web of his own creative psyche. He is isolated within 
his own mind, forced to create for no one. Outside the 
game however, it also mirrors Poe’s own struggles 
within the music industry, as it is her first release in the 
past twenty years. This was not her decision, as from 
2001 her rights to make music were forcibly taken from 
her. She was stuck in her own never-ending loop of 
legal battles, unable to create or perform. 
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unwinding Poes Road’ 


Miranda Upfold 
Only the end (the beginning) 


To this day Poe has only released two albums; her debut 
LP Hello in 1995 and a full album, Haunted, in 2000. 
Both of these albums are held to high acclaim, but only 
within the circles that have heard them. Haunted in 
particular is known by House of Leaves fans. The cult 
classic horror novel was written by her brother, Mark 
Danielewski. Haunted has deep ties with the novel, 
using themes and text from the book within each 
track, echoes of her brother's own thoughts and 
feelings. Using fragments of her own father’s recordings, 
the album becomes a deeply emotional experience, 
showing the grieving process Poe underwent after her 
father’s death. The album paints a vivid picture that no 
matter how terrible of a father he may have been, she 
still wishes he was alive. It’s a journey of resentment, 

to forgiveness and then towards letting go. A catharsis, 
a clear ending. Poe would perform the album on her 
brother's book tour, the two siblings feeding off each 
other’s creativity. 


Under Atlantic Records she was set to record a third 
album. However, Atlantic then sold the masters of her 
albums and her recording rights to Modern Records 
during a merger. To try recoup costs, they imposed a 
stipulation that Modern could not use the masters for two 
years whilst Atlantic tried to sell off their stock. Unable to 
make any more profit and with the third album wrenched 
from her hands, Poe was stuck in limbo. 
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I'm right in front of you, I'm right here. 
On this winding road. 


This Road (AW) is constructed of loops upon loops 
that wind in and out, echoing in an attempt to be 
heard under the other layers. Almost every aspect of 
the song gets shifted in and out of atonality within the 
nine minutes. Apart from the vocals, this is the most 
apparent in the accompanying strings. The notes are 
looped in the middle of being held, extending them 
unnaturally and making them warble like a scream 
held too long. They dip up and down in ways that is 
reminiscent of fast forwarding through a track, unable 
to find their temporal footing in such a liminal space. 
Occasionally they will be cut out mid-note, dropping 
before coming back, like a record skipping. There is no 
certainty in the strings, they are not a reliable lead to 
follow on the road. 


In comparison, the drums are consistent and sharp, 
dogged steps down the road, barely ever ceasing their 
trek. The bass guitar lurks beneath the layers above, a 
steady heartbeat of notes. Occasionally, electric guitars 
will flare up, a spark of motivation before dying down 
again. It is hard to keep passion when there is no clear 
destination. It melds into a trek through a story with 
no ending, or at least one that doesn’t seem to end, no 
matter how many steps are taken. 
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Poe was passed around between record companies from 2001 
to 2009, unable to find a secure footing in the face of cor- 
porate politics. In the early 2000’s Poe went to Robert Edsel, 
legal consultant and family friend in order to try and get a 
firm footing against the 

industry. His firm took over negotiations for her 

recording rights. Edsel leant her two hundred thousand dollars 
to live off of whilst they attempted to take back her rights to 
her music... the only stipulation being was that if she could 
not pay back the loan, Edsel would then take the rights to all 
her current and future 

musical endeavours. 

It may seem like a terrible deal when said in such a short 
sentence, however Poe was trapped in limbo. Her income was 
already frozen and she was barred from making any music for 
the next two years: Someone that her father had trusted, an 
award winning businessman and. author, offered her a road 
out of the situation she was trapped in. An offer she could not 
refuse. It’s truly unfortunate that he would lead her spiralling 
further down. 


Atlantic Records and were also unable to secure any work for 
Poe. There was no feasible way for her to pay back the money 
that Edsel had loaned her. He buried her in a limbo of he had 
constructed for her, unable to record or release without his 
express permission. It was a creative’s nightmare. Only after 
ten years of struggle in court was she able to escape this trap. 
Ten years of being unable to release a single song, unable to 
perform for others, unable to gain any sort of stable income. 


seclusion, half of the joy of creating is sharing it with others. 
Poe was freed from Edsel’s limbo in 2010. She would not 
release a full single for over ten years afterwards. 
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Some say that it loops forever. 
This road that I lose you on every time. 


September 30, 1955. A fifty-five second piece Poe released in 
2012 to YouTube with little fanfare. The only lyrics are the 
ones above, looped over and over, apart from “lin getting off 
this time,” a proclamation made just before the video ends. 
After the last ten years of legal battles, it’s not to hard to parse 
what the lyrics maybe be about. A lament to her creative 
limbo, being made to exist within a liminal space between 
releases and fulfilment. This teaser would finally come to 
fruition in This Road (AW), the lyrics in the teaser forming 
their own loop in the full single. 

Poe’s earlier song, Haunted, was used in the first Alan Wake 
game in 2010. September 30, 1955 is clearly a project of Poe's 
own and nota teaser for a game that would come out ten years 
later, however the parallels between the lyrics and the themes 
explored within the video game may have lead to Remedy 
Entertainment commissioning her to make a full song out of 
that small exploration. They seemed to have given the other 
musical artists that made work for the game almost full 
creative control according to the Chapter songs: making of 
video they released on their YouTube channel. This may have 
been a chance for Poe to fully realise these feelings she'd 
endured. 


od oaly a dream 
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It’s a spiral. 
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Unlike the teaser before; This Road (AW) begins with 

‘Im getting off this time.” We have stepped: into next loop. The 
lyrics and vocals from the teaser areused ‘as loops within This 
Road (AW); the: recordings now just another fixture of this 
unending liminal-space Poe has created: ‘The narrative 

woven in the song jis melancholy, the vocals and 
accompaniment winding somewhere; and it’s not ‘until /the 
end of the song that we realise that:its winding further and 
further down. ‘This is not aitrek out of limbo, its'a path that 
spirals deeper. Evenvat the end of the track; 'arewinding tape 
sound plays as the cycle begins anew. No matter'whether 
through the strengthening electric guitars, or the consistent 
drums or the most discordant warbling of the strings, this 
loop eventually goes back to the start. 

Poe’s liminal creative space eventually reached its 
destination, however there would have been many stages 
within the time between for different emotions. Creating 
things you are unable to share with the public, creating them 
anyway, stopping because of the futility, persevering anyway, 
creativity petering out with no encouragement, beginning the 
cycle anew. Creativity is a loop of inspiration and practice, 
having it forced to a halt would be maddening. 

Wake up, wake up, ‘There is something poetic about the 

It’s only a dream. only place This Road (AW) being 
On a winding road. released is within another creative 
project. Having to go into the game to listen to snippets, and 
then the full nine minute song is like delving into a space that 
is fleeting, one that you will then leave behind. Poe’s creative 
journey was halted and she was left behind in the public con- 
sciousness. Before her legal battles, Poe was one of the up and 
coming punk artists, quickly gaining fame. When she stopped 
being able to release music, she was quickly forgotten. She’s 
now only known in small circles, two albums from the turn 
of the century to her name. 
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How does one recover from ten years of growth and 

creativity being taken from them? It is not surprising that she 
took another decade after her legal battles to release one single. 
Trauma is a hard thing to work through, it’s time consuming. 
This Road (AW) is uniquely affecting knowing her story, being 
able to see how her situation would have felt like a winding 
and never-ending road, one that could lead her to spiral 
further and further down into a place no one else could ever 
experience. It is an endless space within her story, one that we 
only now have the full privilege of only just looking 

below the surface of. # 


get. 
I'm getting off this time. gs “e 
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Frankenhooker’s 
Formalism 


Joshua Khoury 


Towards the end of last year, 
I saw Frankenhooker at the 
Pink Flamingo Cinema, and 
it was sick. It also made me 
think of formalism in film, 
and what it looked like, what 
it meant. In some ways, this 
was a strangely pretentious 
thing to be thinking about 
while Jeffrey Franken, our 
protagonist, 
ing sex-workers with “Super 
Crack” so he could use their 
body parts to bring his Fian- 
cée back to life. But, at the 
same time, I reckon it works. 

Frankenhooker isa 1990 film 
by Frank Henenlotter (make 
of that what you will) and it 
is cheesy, sleazy, and schlocky 
in the best possible way. In 
the first scene alone, a young 
woman is gruesomely killed 


was murder- 


by an automatic lawnmow- 
er. Frankenhooker, . frankly, 
is actually quite a good film. 

It’s a B-movie in love with 
B-movies, and, one laughs 


with it more than at it. If 
you haven't seen it, you can 
also see it for free online 
(legally), and) you. should. 
For now. though, if you 
haven't seen it, just picture a 
B-movie. I don’t just. mean 


a film often thought of as 


badly made (like The 
Room, say) but. specifically 
something = which has 


make-up and special effects. 
Picture The Rocky Horror Pic- 
ture Show, or even The Texas 
Chainsaw Massacre. \ think we 
watch these sorts of schlocky 
movies less for the plot (which 
is often unbelievable, inco- 
herent, or both) and more for 
the spectacle. Not Bayhem 
or Marvel style spectacle, but 
the spectacle of film, and of 
people trying to make movies. 
When you watch a B-movy- 
ie; and you can tell that 
the head in the jar is really 
attached to a person crouch- 
ing under the table, we 
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understand, semi-intuitive- 
ly, what it was like to make 
the movie, and that this was 
a move made by people. 
The polish of big budget 
movies (especially nowa- 
days, with CGI) is such that 
one has no idea how they 
were made, no idea, even, 
what was and wasn’t real. 

Think any of those slight- 
ly generic GQ-Vogue-Vanity- 
Fair-New-York-Times where 
a director smugly points out 
that “those buildings in the 
background? — CGI”. The 
issue isn’t wholly digital, but 
digital doesnt help. Even 
the pragmatics of bad CGI 
are obscure to the average 
viewer. Even people that are 
familiar with that sort 
of graphics software » are 
unlikely» to know © specifi- 
cally how it works. With 


practical effects; we un- 
derstand that some 
people did) a thing, and 
then it) was» filmed. Bad 


practical effects, the ones 
which show their hands, let 
us in on the magic, as it were, 
such that the thrill is not that 
we're 
head turn into a rabbit, but 


. ) 
watching someone’s 


the thrill is that we're watching 
an actor being subbed out for 
a poorly dressed mannequin 
with a bunny on top. It’s still a 
thrill — maybe a funnier one, 
but a thrill nonetheless — 
but it’s a different sort thing. 
When you watch a B- 
movie, the seams aren't just 
showing, they're on show — 
they're why you're watching 
the movie in the first place, 
because, in such films, film- 
making itself becomes the 
spectacle. Bad special effects, 
poor editing, weird acting 
choices, and strange dialogue 
become so dominant. that 
you can't overlook them and 
in fact, you don't want to. 
Film is usually thought of 

as a diegetic medium. ‘That 
is, its: main concern is sto- 
rytelling, and even non-di- 
egetic elements, like film 
scores, still serve a diegetic 
purpose. Although B-movies 
still tell a story, story often 
takes a backseat to the film- 
making. Perhaps some of you 
may be thinking: | bullshit. 
You may be thinking that 

to appreciate a film for its 
formal qualities is in many 
ways to appreciate a. film 


for its filminess, and if you want to do that, you should just 
watch a good film, that is, a well-made film. If you’re thinking 
that you've been paying pretty close attention and if you're 
paying pretty close attention you probably really like movies 
(to be fair, if you're reading this at all you probably really like 
movies). That’s sort of the point, and that’s sort of the 
problem. Watching a movie for its technical prowess is funda- 
mentally a cinephillic pursuit and it also requires you to watch 
a movie against the grain; in a way it was not intended to be 
watched. B-movies, I think, provides formalism for the masses. 

In a sense, the distinction I’m trying to cache out (between 
the technically adept, “well-made” film, and the B-movie) 
echoes the distinction between modern art (of the late 1800s 
and the early 1900s) and the academic style it superseded. 
Picasso's proto-cubism, Matisse’s Fauvism, even Impres- 
sionist’ paintings, all flaunt a quality previously thought 
of as unfinished. “Painterly” became a compliment, and 
suddenly when onelooksataportraityou understand thatyouare 
looking at a painting, first and foremost, nota person. Yes, you 
can pick apart a Poussin, or a Van Dyke, and appreciate the 
technique, but that is exactly what it requires: picking apart. 

We presume, often, that a good film is the one which is most 
absorbing, which transports you to another world, which makes 
you forget you are watching a movie. Sure, this is fun some- 
times, but the fact that this is held up as an artistic ideal seems 
bizarre to me. Film, surely, is not fundamentally about storytell- 
ing, it is about film. B-movies, somehow, seem to understand 
this. They don’t just let their seams show, they flaunt them, 
and in doing so they suggest a whole different mode of formal 
appreciation, allthankstoshittyspecial effectsandmissing frames. 
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Vp) 


Jaqouinian Lore 


Abigail Comaholly 


I was going home on the train one day and I passed this guy 
outside the window who looked exactly like my friend Lin- 
con Milson in every physical detail. Same face, same fashion 
sense, I really should have mistaken this person for Lincoln, 
but I didn’t due to one single detail: the way he was stand- 
ing. The stranger was standing too close to his friend, who’s 
shoulder he was peering over excitedly. They had grins on and 
seemed to be discussing some kind of plan. In my head I 
disappointedly admitted to myself “That isn’t Lincoln... 
Lincoln would never stand so conspiringly next to someone”. 

Alot of the word choice from this sentence seemed to 
be derived from a particular stylistic voice that me and my 
friend Joaquin Giannascoli share when engaging in our sense 
of humour: The proactive tokenizing of posture and how 
confidently I assumed it indicated aspects of his personality. 
The sadness I felt when I realised Lincoln would never be that 
‘conspiring’, and the way that Joaquin and I had already cre- 
ated a recognisable definition of the term ‘conspiring’ (For us, 
it has connotations of respect, as we hold great appreciation 
for the powerful embodiment of cheekiness involved in the 
scheme-creating, process takes). 

All these hopes existing and conclusions being drawn at 
just some random kid standing in a particular way, it simply 
felt like just another day participating in the involved style of 
humour that Jaoquin and I share. However for some reason 
this moment struck me as a very convenient anecdote to start 
off an essay about our little... ‘world’, I guess. Here I have 
compiled and named a few ‘techniques’ we use in our sense of 
humour, accompanied with an analysis of each of them. 
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‘Funeralling’: 


Funeralling is a common phenomenon where, rather than 
forgetting an individual we left behind in the past, Joaquin 
and I will use the freedom of their absence to re-characterise 
them. We will go back in our memory and create more liberal 
interpretations on what the motivating factors behind their 
behaviours were. We also make parallels between them and 
characters from media we like to accompany their newfound 
dramaticness in our lore, ultimately resulting in a completely 
unrealistic version of someone who still actually exists 
somewhere. 

An example of this phenomena happened with this person 
from high school named Romulus. He seemingly wandered 


in him gaining the characterisation of being ‘failure-bound’. 
He embraced this characterisation however, not in a defeated 
manner, but more because he was willing to possess the role 
in the class discourse of an Avatar of Absurd Silliness. 

At some point however, while I was living out of home and 
dwelling inside a post-high school sense of disconnectedness, 
his image unexpectedly became indissociable with a feeling of 
groundedness.. This was because I had begun to realise how 
much i missed the way he would enable and unite the heights 
of our imagination by offering himself as a magnet for the 
most superfluous of criticisms, and the comfort that lay in 
the consistent timing in which he gave us this opportunity 
(the 6.periods.of ancient history. we. had,each fortnight)..An 
exemplar joke from this.time was when,our classmate Johna- 
than saw Romulus coming to school on the day.the, queen 
died and accused him of having a ‘guilty smile’. 
referring to his murder of the queen. This instance, in a 
backwards way demonstrates the warmth of the absurdism 
with which Romulus’s character was imbued. We were 
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accusing him of being criminally natured, not as an extension 
of his nefariousness, but as an extension of his failure-bound- 
ness/loserness. It felt comforting to see him embody these 
seemingly horrible elements of reality, and yet make the 
reason for them his individual, beautiful brand of stupidity. 
Joaquin really doesn't think Romulus is aware he created this 
feeling within me, but I certainly identify him with it now. 

I labelled this technique “Funeralling’ specifically because of 
the time where Joaquin, while we were watching the Fellow- 
ship of the ring recently, tried to make me imagine it was 
Romulus in the place of Boromir receiving his viking-esque 
funeral at the end of the first film, in reference to the way 
that my respect for him had changed from when he was 
living (or in this case going to high school with us) to when 
he was dead. (graduated). I then corrected Joaquin somewhat 
darkly, saying that a more accurate description was that I 
had buried Romulus alive, referring to my tendency to try 
and physically avoid him nowadays in an attempt to preserve 
the imaginary version of him in my head. My friend Scarlett 
recently criticised me for avoiding him though, saying that it 
was a waste for Romulus to not know that someone believes 
in him as deeply as I do. I, frankly, think it’s. a matter of time 
before things collapse together anyway. 


Use in a sentence: 


Funeralling Romulus was a bad idea dude, I cry everytime i see 
that photo of him painted yellow. It used to be so funny and now 
its just sooo sad.’ 
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Permanent Gradient of Sincerity: 


Last year I shared'a room with one of Joaquin and I’s best 
friend’s Ernest. It was mostly wonderful, except the fact that 
Ernest would often play League of Legends whilst I was 
recording music; leading to his exclamations at the game 
showing up on my Bandcamp releases. One day, Joaquin and 
I were walking around at 6am during a sleepover we were 
having with Ernest when we saw this random dude playing 
League of Legends through a window we were walking past. 
I prompted us to imagine he was also a DIY musician, who 
had been teaming up with Ernest in an attempt to ruin my 
music’s quality in order to ‘take out the competition’. In 
addition to this, Joaquin theorised that he was playing with 
Ernest as we spoke, implying that Ernest was such a 
compulsive League player that the moment we left him to go 
for the walk he immediately booted up a game. We framed 
Ernest like this not as an expression of his dependency on the 
game, but as an expression of a hypothetical all consuming 
spite that he had toward me for playing music in his room all 
the time. After we made this up and laughed it Joaquin and 

I jumped to amend the potential criticism of Ernests habits 
that could have been inferred in what we were saying, not out 
of a fear that the other had ‘inferred it, but'more as‘an exer- 
cise in our empathy towards him and a genuine respect for 
his reasons for gaming. I brought up how creative he is with 
his banter while playing, bringing up this one time when 

he found out about the word Caddywampus and waited 
through like, 5 games just to find.a good time. to use it/as a 
description of the state of the game, only to have none of his 
friends, recognise the silliness of the word. 

The point of this anecdote is, to demonstrate that| creating 
our usual dramatisations|of peoples personalities doesn’t, work 
the same.on.one of our closest friends, as it does.on random 
people. Some of the people who exist in, physical | proximity 
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to you only give you the most undetailed of information 
(For example, the only thing that this Gam gamer ever 
communicated to us was the fact he was gaming very 
seriously at 6am, even though he lived two houses away from 
us) to the point where they would be treated with zero 
narrative importance unless we make up some stupid way to 
give them some. To create a comical story about 

someone random like this is fine; because it is a constructive 
step forward compared to what we shared with them before. 
But when we tried to dramatise someone we actively love 
(Such as Ernest) in the same way, we both felt a strong desire 
to turn that conversation into a sincere discussion about him, 
because we actually have enough information about him to 
do that. Overall I would define the permanent gradient of 
sincerity as this: 

In proportion to the genuine love and appreciative- 
knowledge one has towards a person, any conversation that 
addresses that person, but doesn’t address those feelings is 
likely to become derailed in order to talk about those feelings. 


Use in a sentence: 


“Sorry I went on that rant about how much I actually love 
Avery, it was just my PGS kicking in.” 


Self-Designated Psychological History 
(shortened to ‘Hallows’): 


‘The other day when we were rewatching the tv show Stoked 
for the first time since primary school, Joaquin confessed to 
me that the ‘deepest dregs of his personality’ are based on the 
character Reef from when he used to watch the show in Year 
3. I don’t think he really anticipated how effective this 
description was at categorising some of his mannerisms and 
behaviour. The other day Me, Joaquin and his sister Fiona 
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were hanging out in the kitchen, while she was trying to 

do some baking. Joaquin kept pretending to be Voldermort, 
shouting ‘Avada Kedavra!’ at her and then pretending his 
finger was the projectile from his wand, finally burying it 
into her torso. She dealt with it fora while but eventually 
got properly upset in a way that made him feel guilty, but in 
the way he usually feels guilty in which he tries to avoid the 
feeling of guilt by processing it in an overt but slightly ironic 
way. He hunched his back over dramatically and frowned, 
giving soppy and forced sorrys that all had slightly ironic 
huffs at the end of them. In response to this, I told him: 
“Dude this is literally a scene from stoked right now” (Incase 
you haven't seen the show, Joaquin was doing the exact same 
mannerisms that Reef does when he has to comically accept 
his wrongdoings). He went red, stammering: “Only dregs... 
only dregs of my personality!” shaking his palms in the air 
and then turning his fingers into the gesture for tiny. By get- 
ting that flutter of embarrassment out of him and shifting the 
labour of vulnerability from Fiona to him, Her and I both 
felt content that he was doing penance for his crime, even if 
it had to be forced upon him by triggering his special genre 
of embarrassment. 

I think If I had simply accused him of giving an overly 
ostentatious apology then Joaquin would've had nothing 
but my criticism to hold on to, and probably would’ve felt 
genuinely isolated. But by bringing up the connection with 
Reef, I presented my criticism toward him entirely through 
my knowledge of his own feelings towards himself. I showed 
him that I remembered his connection to Reef and I showed 
him that I knew he would be embarrassed by receiving that 
correlation between Reef and his current behaviour. I used 
this knowledge of him to contextualise his behaviour in a 
smaller crevice (or dreg) of his personality that he was 
choosing to make subliminal at the time, and thus I made 
him self conscious without ever leaving the discourse of 
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our gentle familiarity. I think this ability to be tripped up is 
something that drew Joaquin to Reef in the first place too. 
Reef wants to be a cool guy, but his whimsical honesty and 
general flawedness in attempting to be said cool guy means 
he can never let his coolness get to his head, and let it 
separate him from his friends. 

I think that Joaquin and I, in our friendship, have used 
insights like his self-comparison to Reef as a means of of- 
fering each other fun ways of contextualising one another's 
behaviours. I would describe that little anecdote about Reef 
as a Hallow, because it functions as a singular emblem of 
a time in which young Joaquin experienced a sequence of 
identity-fortifying feelings of pining and hope that created 
a secret portion of his personality. Bringing up that Hallow 
in our conversation allowed me to invite Joaquin to think 
from a more self-conscious and innocent perspective within 
him, in regards to the current situation at hand. However, in 
order for me to create this effect, Joaquin as a child had to 
attach himself to something as obtuse and romantic as the 
characters of a TV show. Following a romantic object in this 
way involves a constant bittersweet fondness, alot of gladly 
sitting on the brink between fiction and reality, searching 
for ways to intensify the fiction into an action that one can 
commit in reality. It’s in the way that a Hallow encapsulates 
your contemporary relationship towards a romantic object 
that makes it a point of connection between you and others, 
because it allows the internal reality of the romantic object 
in your mind to be outwardly understandable through the 
description of your striving towards it. An example of this 
is the wonder that Joaquin felt towards Reef in his desire to 
have the things that Reef had, but another example could be 
a horror story that you never quite shake off the potential 
reality of. A Hallow is essentially a dramatic event that 
happened in your past which never stopped affecting you, 
whose effect can be explained by the story about the dramatic 


event that happened in your past which never stopped 
affecting you, whose effect can be explained by the story 
about the dramatic experience ms had in the first place. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, Jaoquin and I’s love for and trust in each 
other's imagination has given enough validity to our 
whimsical little musings that they have formed together as 
a solid and coherent alternate reality. Despite often being 
absurd; the presence of these musings creates'‘a more linear 
connection between us and the people around us: Romulus 
has not grown distant from us through social-circle obscurity 
because he is honoured bluntly through myth. That random 
gamer’s choice to play games became a ball in our court, the 
single detail about himself he emitted through that window 
was used to spin a'tale linking him back to us. Wehave creat- 
ed a more essential and intimate way of seeing people, by 
extending our imaginations all the way out to reach them. 
But I think most of all we ourselves are subject to our silly 
imaginations. Joaquin as a child choosing to become like 
Reef in Stoked because ‘hell yeah that guy is awesome’. Me, 
now, in 2024 wanting to make a more solid language of 
philosophy to describe us. I remember the dumb giddy 
feeling I got when I remembered that argument he had with 
his sister. I was lying down on the carpet on the floor and I 
retracted and became triangle shaped. I’ll bring up the fact I 
did that to Joaquin one day, and he'll be able to do whatever 
he wants with it. Maybe make a funny comparison between 
me and a cat, or just take a warm comfort in how strongly I 
am affected by my experiences with him. And as he is reading 
this essay, he can take comfort in how hyperactive my 
imagination is and how it will always be planning something 
for us. I guess we don't need to imagine ourselves as secretly 
playing League of Legends for evil reasons or receiving viking 
funerals in the lord of the rings because we get all that 
imaginative energy out through the way in which we actually 
live our lives. # 


(Dedicated to M.G.Powell, A.G. & J.G) 
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